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Nests of the Fairy Martin, Hirundo ariel, are distinctly bottle-shaped and very photogenic. You 
may remember seeing these on the front cover of Whirrakee some years back but these are from 
a different location. This photo was taken just above the glacial pavement at Lake Eppalock less 
than a year ago and the nests appeared abandoned then. During our geology excursion (see 
page 10), the nests were still visible but mostly destroyed. This is a shame since, according to 
(Simpson & Day 1993), abandoned nests are sometimes used by bats, lizards and invertebrates 
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Editors’ Note ' 

In this issue we have the last contribution of the seminar ‘Islands in our Midst”. Andrew Bennett is 
well known to many members and his talk was particularly interesting, explaining about landscape 
ecology, a new way of interpreting processes in complex landscapes. 

It was very pleasing to have two poems in this edition, both written by members. If you have any 
lying around in a drawer, please send them in. 

The next edition shall be dedicated to weeds. See what you can come up with. 


Bird Observations, May 1999 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Little Eagle (1), 28/4, Millwood Dam, (1), 10/4, Junortoun 

Wedgetail Eagle (1), 1/5, Sedgewick 

Peregrine Falcon (1), 2/5, Mt Kooyoora 

Australian Hobby (1), 9/4, Junortoun 

Crimson Rosella (1 immature), 29/4, Strathdale 

Swift Parrot (120, mostly 2-10 most days), 1/4 - 7/5, Strathfieldsaye 

Black-eared Cuckoo (1), 5/4 and 11/4, Junortoun 

Horsefield’s Bronze Cuckoo (1), 3/5, Junortoun 

Crested Bellbird (4), 18/5 and 20/5, Kingower/Mt Kooyoora area; 25/4, Sth Mandurang; 
3/5, Whipstick 

Willie Wagtail (1), 5/5, Strathdale 

Flame Robin (2), 2/5, Whipstick; (1), 20/3, Kingower 

Red-capped Robin (1), 3/5, Carmies Reserve 

Scarlet Robin (1), early May, Spring Gully; 5/5, Mandurang; (2), 21/4, Kangaroo Gully 

Rose Robin (1), 30/4, (2 males), 1/5 Sedgewick Mandurang South Road 

Golden Whistler (1), 6/5, Mandurang 

Grey-crowned Babbler (8), 11/3, Carmies Reserve 

Varied Sittella (2), 21/4, Kangaroo Gully 

Blue-faced Honeyeater (6), 1/5, White Hills 

White-eared Honeyeater (1), 6/5, Mandurang 

Yellow-tufted Honeyeater (1), early April, Spring Gully 

Eastern Spinebill (1), 5/5, Marnie Road; 2/5, Mt Kooyoora; early April, Spring Gully 

New Holland Honeyeater (10, Spring Gully 

Diamond Firetail (1), 2/5, Mt Kooyoora 

Grey Butcherbird (1), 7/5, Mandurang; 23/4 - 7/5, Sedgewick 

Pied Butcherbird (3), 3/5, Carmies Reserve 

Pied Currawong (2), 26/4 - 7/5, Sedgewick; early May, Spring Gully 


Birdlist: Spring Gully Urban Garden 


Bird Observer Group Meeting, 7th May 


Geoff Park, Bushcare facilitator for the North Central Catchment Management Authority attended the 


meeting. He requested the assistance of experienced bird watchers to help monitor specific locations 


where major revegetation and remnant vegetation projects are under way. These projects aim to 


protect and improve flora and fauna habitat — especially for birds. People can contribute by visiting 
Bushcare project sites and conducting a bird survey for the new Atlas of Australian Birds. 


Please contact: Geoff Park — Regional Bushcare Facilitator on 5448 7124 
Anne Bridley — Regional Atlas Organiser (Bendigo) 5449 3479 


A Glimpse into Early History 
Author: Tom Patullo 


“Hello” I said into the phone, “Janet here” came 
the reply. Janet of course, being my favourite 
niece, who lives with her husband Alan, at 
Rosebud, the other side of Melbourne, where 
they conducted a horse float business. “Where 
are you?” I queried, “On the mobile, just down 
the Calder a bit” was the reply. “Well, you 
better get up here quick”, I invited. “We’re on 
our way”, came the reply. 

A few minutes later, the door bell rang, and sure 
enough, Alan and Janet were here. The 
wonders of modern communication. No need to 
stop at a telephone booth, just get on the mobile, 
as you drive along. “How come?” I said. “We 
had some business in the neighbourhood”, they 
said. 

It seemed that the previous night they had stayed 
at the Ravenswood homestead, which these 
days is a Bed and Breakfast establishment, 
conducted their business, and, while in the 
district, decided to call on Uncle Tom. While on 
the mobile they had said they wanted to take us 
to afternoon tea. Sounds interesting, tell us 
more... - 

At this stage it would be seemly to mention that 
the Patullo name is deeply etched in the 
Ravenswood history. In the early 1920’s, my 
two sisters, then in their teens, were employed 
as maidservants to the Atkinson family. 

The Atkinson family occupied the Ravenswood 
estate as a sheep station while Dr Atkinson 
conducted a surgery in Bendigo. One of my 
teenage sisters who worked for the Atkinsons 
later became Janet’s mother, and a fair bit of 
nostalgia was shared between the niece Janet 
and the present proprietors of Ravenswood. 

The original Ravenswood run in the early 1850s 
would easily have spaned the whole of Bendigo, 
with the northern boundary reaching to 
somewhat north of Huntly, and it encompassed 
the Mandurang and Sedgwick hills, joining up 
with a homestead run in the Big Hill Range. 
Widespread throughout this vast area would be 
various shepherd’s huts, and from one of these 
huts came the discovery of gold in Bendigo. 


The actual spot is marked by a monument which 
stands near the present Golden Square Fire 
Station. It reports that the wife of a shepherd 
who had a hut in this area picked up the first 
alluvial specimen of gold near there. 

And so we continue our nostalgic run down the 
alternate Calder, over the break of Big Hill (little 
imagination needed there as to the origin of the 
name), to safely negotiate the once notorious 
Queens Head crossing which has now been 
safely channelled and sign-posted, to join the 
Main Calder and come to the entrance of the 
Ravenswood Homestead and immediately 
transfer to early history—an old bridge over a 
creek with eucalypts of immense proportions (I 
would think the largest gum trees in our 
district), and then the old homestead. 

When we had identified ourselves to the present 
Owners, we were shown the premises in which 
the servants lived in the homestead’s heyday. 
One area we were shown was the old Chinese 
kitchen garden. And here I let my imagination 
run free. In my mind’s eye I could see a large 
lady cook telling one of my sisters to run down 
and ask old “Art Louie” for one of his prime 
cauliflowers to cook for dinner. Another time, 
while in the house, I was contemplating a high 
steep staircase, and being told that it was the 
stairway leading up to the main bedroom. I 
could just imagine what on occasions I had been 
told by my sisters, of the very croaky voice of 
the mistress calling down the stairs “Get up here 
immediately — my bath has been run too hot”. 
Or, in imagination see my sister struggling up 
those steep stairs with a breakfast laden tray 
with “breakfast in bed” for my lady. 


We were told that sometimes between the 
mansion’s heyday and the present, the old home 
had been vandalised and had had to be 
refurbished. This has been beautifully done 


with antique furniture, especially one room 


which has been lined with beautiful paintings of 
Australian flair. 
Well worth seeing. 

To be continued in another edition..... 


Bugged from Down Under 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


The above was the title of a newspaper article 
Jane Cleary sent me recently which reported an 
outbreak of psyllids (lerp insects) in a grove of 
old River Red Gums at Valley Village Park / Los 
Angeles in California. 

Gums often look absolutely splendid outside of 
Australia because they lack the pest and diseases 
which make them look straggly and scrawny 
back home, so when the psyllid Glycaspis 
brimblecombei was discovered in large numbers 
residents and Council officials were equally 
alarmed, fearing for the lives of the giant trees. 
Their action has been swift and somewhat 
experimental. Thirty gallons of ladybugs are 
planned for release (one gallon containing 72000 
ladybugs costs $65!) in the hope that the 
predatory beetles will get rid of the huge 
infestation. 

Ladybugs (mainly in their larval stage) are 
known to be excellent biocontrol agents for 
pests like aphids and scale insects, but they have 
never been tried on psyllids. 

Officials don’t know how the psyllids got into 
the country recently but they suspect that they 
may have come in on a ship entering the Los 
Angeles - Long Beach Harbour. G. 
brimblecombei is not the same lerp insect that 
causes the devastation amongst our local red 
gums but the genus Glycaspis is certainly found 
in Bendigo, occasionally on Red Gum but from 
my memory largely on Yellow Gum Eucalyptus 
leucoxylon. 


In among the Wireweed 
Author: Tom Burton 


I recently wrote about some observations of 
birds that feed on Wireweed Polygonum 
aviculare, and included mention of 
White-browed Babblers. This time, I report an 
observation of how those birds foraged for 
food. 


It was the day of the first rains. After a totally 
dry April, and three dry weeks in May, the rain 
came, shyly at first, then more boldly on the 


29th and 30th, when more than 50 mm fell. I 
was standing next to our window on the 29th, 
watching the rain fall and the indefatigable 
wrens feeding in the Wireweed, when our three 
Babblers came. 


Babblers are charming birds. If I had to name 
my favourite bird (a hopeless exercise—like 
naming the most beautiful parrot), then the 
White-browed Babbler would have to be high 
on my list. They have “soul”, or “personality”, 
if you prefer. They are not uncommon, but not 
common either, in the way a Little Raven or a 
Magpie is common, and IJ regard their frequent 
presence on the weed garden next to our 
window as a mighty privilege. 


As the Babblers fed, it became obvious that they 
were turning stones to find the small animals 
beneath. A Babbler simply hopped up to a stone 
and flipped the stone over with its beak. It was 
a very fast action, performed without 
preparation or fanfare, and consisted of the 
bird’s placing its beak beside the stone, and 
flicking its head sideways. The stone rolled 
over, and the Babbler picked at whatever was 
underneath. 


I suppose about 25 stones were turned in this 
way. None of them was deeply embedded in 
the mud, but I was surprised by the sizes of the 
stones the Babblers were flipping so easily. 
When the Babblers had finished feeding on the 
garden, and the wrens had also departed, I 
brought some stones inside, and weighed them 
on our kitchen scales. These scales do not 
constitute a precision instrument, so the 
weighing was rough, but the average weight of 
the stones that had been turned was about 100 
gram, the heaviest about 125 gram. The average 
weight of a Babbler is about 45 gram! 


I have a few points to make about this 
observation. First, I am sure that I am not the 
first person to have seen this feat of effortless 
strength and dexterity, but my perusal of books 
on bird behaviour yielded no information on 
Babblers’ feeding habits at all, apart from bare 
lists of their diet. This got me thinking about the 
tremendous number of interesting observations 
that are made and not recorded, so that nobody 
ever finds out about those observations, and, 
therefore, how important is sending those 
observations in to Whirrakee or some other 
journal. 


My second point is just how good a hide a 
house can be. Cars are pretty good too. And 
my third point is just how many good 
observations are made in the rain. For some 
reason, animals seem to become more trusting 
when the rain is falling. I recall a flowering 
Banksia on Wilsons Promontory that boiled 
with dozens of birds as the rain 
tumbled—Scarlet Robins, Fairy-wrens, 
Crescent, Yellow-faced, and New Holland 
Honeyeaters among them; the first Bennett’s 
Wallaby I saw down in Gippsland; the 
Mistletoebird eating grapes at Chateau Leamon; 
and even the mother and son Grey Kangaroos at 
our place yesterday. All of these allowed me to 
come very close and see what they were up to. 


Why do animals let their guard down in rain (if 
indeed they do)? Do hawks not fly when rain is 
falling? Is this simply a matter of visibility—the 
animals feeling more-or-less invisible because of 
the cloak of rain? Or are my generalisations 
faulty? Have you found that animals are tamer 
during rain? I would like to know. 


Babblers 


The rain fell, 

A curtain of invisibility across the land. 
Emboldened, our three Babblers, 

Starkly striped, fed among the Wireweed at my 
feet, 

While me, some enormous navy-blue post 

Next to the rain gauge, they ignored. 

They rolled stones of impossible size— 

I measured the stones later, of course. 

A flick of a beak, and one hundred grams of 
quariz 

Rolled in the rain, and that predatory beak, 
Curved like a Saracen's sword, snapped up, 

In a flash, some cowering insect or worm 
below. 

Thus, feeling invisible, they revealed 

Their true nature—not just personality and 
antics; 

Not just the clowns we want them to be, 
(Chasing each other through the scrub, 
Wheezing with merriment)—but cold-eyed 
animals, 

Living by the laws of animals: working hard, 
And killing for a living. 


Tom Burton 
May 1999 


“Islands in our Midst” — A Landscape 
Perspective 

Author: Andrew F. Bennett 

School of Ecology and Environment, Deakin 
University 


When Major Thomas Mitchell looked out across 
the plains of northern Victoria from Pyramid 
Hill, on his expedition of discovery in 1836, he 
saw a landscape very different from that which 
we see today. He described the view as being 
“exceedingly beautiful over the surrounding . 
plains”, and wrote: 


“As I stood, the first European intruder on the 
sublime solitude of these verdant plains, as yet 
untouched by flocks or herds, I felt conscious of 
being the harbinger of mighty changes and that 
our steps would soon be followed by the men 
and animals for which it seemed to be 
prepared.”. 


These were prophetic words. Today, we live in 
the wake of the ‘mighty changes’ that Mitchell 
foresaw, and are aware that our land use in this 
region over the last 150 years has had a 
profound impact on the natural environment — 
the soil, water, flora and fauna, and other 
components that make up the life-support 
system. The challenge for the entire community 
is to find effective ways to restore the landscape 
and maintain it in a ecologically sustainable 
condition. 


valuable 
the 


Landscape ecology - a 
perspective for understanding 
Northern Plains? 

Landscape ecology is a scientific discipline that 
provides a valuable new perspective for the 
planning and management of land. A 
‘landscape’ is an area that typically is 10s of 
kilometres across, and characteristically has a 


_ mosaic of different types of vegetation patterns 


and land uses. Landscape ecology is the study 
of such land mosaics, especially of their spatial 
patterns and the effect of such patterns on 
ecological processes. It is concerned with 
landscape structure, function and change 
through time. 


Why is it important to take a ‘landscape 
perspective’? First, if we are to develop an 
ecologically sustainable future for the Northern 
Plains, it requires more than simply an 
understanding of plants and animals, but also of 
their relationships with climate, soils, 
hydrology, and with people and the way 
humans use the land. The patterns resulting 
from human land use, such as size and location 
of towns, types of agricultural practices, use of 
water, and density of road networks, all 
influence the natural environment and the 
potential for maintaining natural ecological 
processes. 


Second, the spatial scale at which we seek to 
understand and plan for land management is 
critical. It is necessary to take a ‘big picture’ 
view, at the scale of landscapes or whole 
regions, if we are to fully appreciate the 
processes determining the future of the Northern 
Plains. Single areas, even large National Parks, 
are not sufficient on their own to maintain the 
flora and fauna of the region in the long term. 
They are often not representative, many animal 
species regularly move across their boundaries, 
and even though large they are not large enough 
to sustain viable populations for many species in 
the long term. In addition, processes that affect 
the natural environment, such as changes to 
saline groundwater, wildfire, floods and pest 
outbreaks, operate at broad spatial scales. 


Overview of landscapes of the Northern 
Plains 

The Northern Plains of Victoria encompasses an 
area of about 21,600 km2 (approx. 10% of the 
state), extending from the inland side of the 
Great Dividing Range to the Murray River. The 
region continues into New South Wales, where 
it is known as the ‘Riverina’. The gently 
sloping plains rarely exceed 150 m in elevation. 
Rainfall declines along an east-west gradient 
from approximately 700 mm per annum in the 
east to less than 400 mm in the north-west. The 
natural vegetation of the region includes a range 
of forest, woodland, grassland and wetland 
communities. 


In 1869, tree cover encompassed about 76% of 
the region, with the remainder occupied by 
sparsely treed or open grasslands, shrublands 
and wetlands. However, by 1993 tree cover 
comprised only 6.2% of the region and native 
grasslands have been almost entirely replaced by 
farm pastures, cropland or irrigated pastures. 
Public land occupies 8.5% of the region of 
which 53% has tree cover and most of the 
remainder is wetlands. Private land 
encompasses 91.4% of the region and has only 
1.8% tree cover, and much of this is on public 
roadsides and stream frontages through 
farmland. The extent of change is even more 
severe than these figures suggest because loss of 
vegetation has been highly selective, with 
disproportionately high loss of vegetation types 
on the most fertile soils. In addition, the 
remaining tree cover in many stands is only a 
skeleton of the former natural vegetation: shrubs 
and native ground vegetation has disappeared. 


The extent of tree cover for 75 landscapes, each 
approximately 277 km2 (i.e. 10’ latitude by 10’ 
longitude), ranges from zero to 66% of the 
landscape. However, 80% of these have less 
than 10% tree cover and 40% have less than 2% 
tree cover. The median value is 3.7% cover. 
Those with substantial remaining tree cover (i.e. 
> 10%) are located mainly along the Murray, 
Goulburn or Ovens River systems. Away from 
the major river systems, most remaining natural 
vegetation occurs as a multitude of scattered 
small fragments (generally less than 10 ha) or 
linear strips along roadsides and creeks. These 
are the “islands in our midst” — or more correctly 
“isolates in our midst”. Unlike true islands 
surrounded by water, woodland isolates are 
surrounded by other land uses that support a 
range of plants and animals which impose 
additional pressures on the integrity of the 
woodland isolate. 


Structure, function and change - a 
framework for understanding landscape 
processes 


To gain a full ecological understanding of the 
landscapes of the Northern Plains, we need to 
consider a number of aspects including soils, 
hydrology, vegetation, fauna, agricultural 


patterns and so on. Here, my perspective is 


wildlife conservation, and the status of the. 


wildlife of the Northern Plains is discussed in 
relation to landscape structure, function and 
change. Three main questions are posed. 


1. How do animal species and communities 
respond to landscape structure? Important 
components of landscape structure include the 
size, shape, location and composition of the 
remaining fragments of natural vegetation. 
Components of the environment introduced by 
humans, such as cleared farmland, crops, 
shelterbelts and towns, also contribute to 
landscape structure. 


2. How do animal species contribute to the 
interactions and flows between landscape 
elements that make the landscape ‘work’? 
Landscape function, or ‘how it works’ is largely 
determined by the interactions and flows 
between different components of the landscape. 
Movements by animals are one of the major 
types of ‘ecological flows’ in the landscape. 
Such movements are complex and have 
implications for maintaining ecological 
processes (such as pollination, seed dispersal, 
predation), as well as for maintaining viable 
populations and communities. 


3. What kinds of changes to animal species and 
communities occur through time? All 
landscapes are dynamic, changing through time. 
However, natural processes of change have 
been greatly overshadowed by rapid 
anthropogenic change, such as massive loss of 
habitats, introductions of new plants and 
animals, changes to hydrology, and 
fragmentation and isolation of communities. In 
consequence, there has been great change to the 
fauna, including decline and extinction of 
species at local, district and regional scales. 


What is the future for the landscapes of 
the Northern Plains? 

The future of the Northern Plains depends on 
what we do now — how we manage the land and 
the steps we take to restore degraded systems, 
and ensure their future viability. I believe that 
objectives for future management of the 


Northern Plains should include a commitment to 
sustainability of: 


* the natural environment, including soils, 
water, flora and fauna; 

* the productive base of agricultural 
systems (NB. not the same as economic 
production); 

* the human environment. 


Achieving sustainability of the natural 
environment demands a major commitment to 
restoration, that will involve protection of 
existing natural values, management and 
enhancement of degraded systems, and 
re-establishment of vegetation and ecological 
processes. An essential component of such 
restoration is visionary planning and mapping at 
the landscape and regional scale, based on an 
understanding of landscape patterns and 
processes. Spatial aspects of vegetation and 
habitats in the landscape that are important 
include: the total amount of vegetation at the 
landscape and regional scale; the degree of 
representation of vegetation types; the size of 
blocks of vegetation (especially large blocks); 
the integrity of stream systems; and connectivity 
of habitats and ecological processes within the 
landscape. 


It is in our hands to shape the landscapes that 
future generations will inherit. How will we 
respond? 


The Box-Ironbark is for me 

Both simple and complex as can be. 
So simple in its beauty, 

Yet complex in its nature. 

So let us all embark 

For future generations’ sake 

To recognise it as 


_ A National Park 


John Guley 
June 1999 


June General Meeting: 
Peters 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


Speaker: Greg 


Not very long ago, the focus in river 
management was almost entirely an engineering 
one. The most degraded spots in rivers were 
‘fixed up’, rivers were de-snagged and then all 
the willows were pulled out....... all this with 
the aim of ‘cleaning up the rivers’ or ‘letting the 
river run free’. This approach to management 
actually turned rivers into super-efficient 
channels without any pools, riffles or other 
variation in the beds. 

Although stream clearing is still fashionable in 
many places, the focus of waterway 
management has largely changed. River health is 
in the foreground; waterways managers 
recognise that ‘there is no such thing as a bad 
willow’ (this rather provocative statement was 
qualified later); snags are put back in places 
from where they had been removed (with great 
difficulty) and they are now called ‘large 
wooden debris’. 


Greg Peters, the waterways manager of the 
North Central Catchment Management 
Authority, uses the River Blackfish as his logo. 
It symbolises the complexity of the system as 
these fish depend on snags and overhanging 
banks etc. Greg’s long-term aim is to have a 
sustainable population of this species in our 
rivers. 


The result of a very extensive survey about the 
health of the Loddon River’s waterways 
(including primary and_ secondary 
contributories) showed that in 1990, about 60% 
were in poor to very poor condition and only 
about 10% were considered good. A current 
survey will show even this figure reduced. 

The categories of this latest survey are: very 
poor, poor and marginal (‘marginal’ meaning 
marginally good, this was the best category!). 
Of 238km of the Bendigo Creek surveyed, 128, 
71 and 39km fell into these three categories 
respectively, for 277km of the Murray, 25, 60 
and 192km fell into the three categories while 
the figures for 62km of the Loddon River were 
2.5, 28 and 32km. 


Waterways managers must manage the rivers for 
a wide range of users who value the river for 
different reasons: 


- Environmental values 

- Economic values and security 

- Aesthetic values 

- Recreational values 

to be considered, and central to all these are 
waterquality, vegetation and bank stability. 

For inhabitants of these rivers the following life 
cycle requirements must be considered: 
Habitat diversity/complexity includes a 
healthy riparian vegetation, coarse and large 
woody debris, undercut banks, different 
substrates, pools, riffles, boulders, meanders 
and floodplain connectivity. 

Good water quality includes questions of 
quality (nutrients, turbidity, temperature, 
pollution) and quantity (flow regime) 

Free passage between different zones is 
important for the Loddon River as it has a large 
number of barriers to fish migration. 

The interaction of organisms exemplifies 
the complexity of the system: 

Fish, frogs, platypus, the visible inhabitants of a 
healthy waterway need invertebrates. 
Invertebrates need plant material 

Plant material depends on a good riparian zone. 
A good riparian zone depends on stream bank 
stability. 


There are 


Greg showed some excellent slides. During his 
talk he kept referring to his former life as an 
engineer, and it was patently obvious that he has 
taken on this new focus of river health with all 
of his heart. 

His enthusiasm was so infectious, I constantly 
thought that our Environmental Science students 
really must hear all this. 


Mammal Study Group 


Report of the May Meeting 

The topic of discussion (with slides) was West 
Australian mammals and 1080 resistance lead by 
Rob Watkins. Over thousands of years ,native 
mammals have evolved a high level of resistance 
to the compound 1080 which occurs naturally in 
native pea plants in the genus Gastrolobium. 
Research in a few pockets in the SW where 
Gastrolobium species poisonous to domestic 
animals have survived, were found to harbour 
endangered mammals such as, Brush-tailed 
Bettong, Tamara Wallaby, W. Brown 


Bandicoots and WA’s emblem, the Numbat. 


Research projects involving fencing, pellet form” 


feeding, reintroduction of species to suitable 
areas and most significantly, 1080 fox baiting 
has recorded greatly increased survival and 
breeding rates of native mammals. Rob 
highlighted the various theories offered as to 
how these animals have become resistant to the 
otherwise poisonous plant. Does it provide vital 
shelter to the animals? Do some animals feed on 
the plant itself, or eat other animals such as 
grubs or termites which have in turn utilised the 
plant? 

The second part of this fascinating topic was 
presented at the June meeting of the Mammal 
Study Group. Perhaps a write-up will follow? 


See Diary page for future Mammal Study Group 
Meetings. 


Geology Excursion Report 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


It was pouring rain in the morning and the 
temptation to stay home with a warm cup of 
something near the heater was great. I was quite 
surprised to see the 20-seater bus full, no-one 
had weakened apparently. 

Eric Wilkinson, the excursion leader, decided 
the first stop to be at McIvor Highway, near the 
brickworks. Here he showed us some evidence 
of a major fault, the Whitelaw fault. My note 
pad (and everything else) was soaked after this 
and I decided to do without notes for the day. 
The following is from memory only... 

Past Axedale, we stopped at a road cutting to see 
evidence of lava flows, one on top of another. 
This lava has come from near Kynton several 
millions of years ago. After this, we turned left 
off the highway and viewed a quarry where fine 
pottery clay is mined and a stand of Red Gum, 
Eucalyptus blakelii can be seen. 

Plans were changed, mainly for weather 
reasons, and we ended up at Lake Eppalock on 
the interglacial pavement. It is awe-inspiring 
every time to stand on that and look at all the 
rocks around and speculate where they might 
have come from before the glacier dropped them 
there. We had lunch nearby, most of us stayed 
in the damp bus. A hot cup is a life saver on a 


day like that. 

After lunch we visited Kellam’s Rock. Eric 
showed us one particular rock type, a reddish, 
course conglomerate, that cannot be matched in 
Victoria and the closest rock of this type, in the 
direction of the glacial movement is Tasmania. 
Those rocks look superb in the rain, smooth and 
shiny and you can dream up a story for every 
one of them... 

After we all got back in the bus we were given 
the option of an early finish, but, no!, we went 
to Mt Ida instead to look for crinoid fossils in 
the rain and icy cold wind! 


It was a marvellous excursion. Travelling by 
bus makes the whole thing a much more social 
occasion, especially on a wet day. I don’t think 
anybody regretted coming. However, as we 
made our way home, wet and muddy, the 
prospect of a cup of something near the heater 
became more and more attractive. 

Thank you to the organisers, Rod Orr for 
driving and Eric Wilkinson for leading us. 


VFNCA Campout 15th - 19th September 
1999 


Sunraysia Area 


Dates Wednesday 15th, Registration 
16 - 17th Optional Outings 
18 - 19th Outings and Meetings 


Catering 
Cut lunches are available, BBQ and dinner on 
Saturday night 


Accommodation 

District accommodation available via bookings 
through Alfred Deakin 

Visitor Information.............. 1800 039043 
Although there is no other big local event on our 


dates, it is advisable to book your 
accommodation ASAP. 
Excursions 
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A selected cross section of our area without the 
tourist venues. Two days being bussed and two 
days of drive yourself. Guides provided at all 
times. 

See notes below. 


Bookings 
A $25 deposit with bookings before August Ist. 
Full payment due by September Ist. 


Payments 
Cheques or money orders made payable to 
Sunraysia Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Inquiries David Robinson 
Phone/Fax 03 50230598 
dotdavid @vic.ozland.net.au 

A General Summary of Proposed 


Outings as Follows 

Bus trips will be conducted on two days. 
Friday and Saturday, Booking essential. 
The first will be to Mallee Cliffs National Park 
and a Salt interception scheme 

The other bus trip is through the wheat growing 
area of the Millewa and Koolong Waste Water 
tree lots. 

Neither of these areas is available with general 
commercial tours. 


There are four half-day tours within the 
Sunraysia area and they will be on two days to 
enable people to visit all areas. The destinations 
are the following: 

1. Lake Rainfurly 

2. Kings Billabong 

3. Stewart Reserve, Red Cliffs Scenic Reserve 
4. NSW Gilberts Whistler 


One all-day outing is a BYO 4WD outing (self- 
drive) try and see the Red-lored Whistler in the 
far western area of the Mallee (Sunset Country). 
This is an all-day outing and a few hours of 
driving is involved. 

Another all-day outing will be to either try and 
see the Mallee Emu-wren at Hattah (via Nowing 
Track) or to the Raak Plains, a geological feature 
(via Moridian Road). 


Evening Programme 


Thursday BBQ at Arumpo (star gazing) 
Friday ” 

Saturday Dinner 

Sunday Campover at Homestead,Mildura 


For Enrolment and booking form see page 13. 
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Dampier 300 


Biodiversity in Australia 


1699 — 1999 and beyond 
6 to 10 December 1999 


Alexander Library Theatre 
Perth Cultural Centre, Francis Street 
Perth, Western Australia 


The final biodiversity conference of the 1900s 
will be held in Perth, Western Australia. It will 
commemorate the 300th anniversary of William 
Dampier’s second visit to ‘New Holland’, when 
he made the first authenticated collections of 
plant specimens from the continent. 

The major theme of the conference will be 300 
years of Australian biodiversity — what have we 
learned, and where do we go in the 21st 
Century? Most sessions will include botanical 
and zoological papers but there will be 
specialists sessions. There will be several 
geological papers. Conservation issues and 
future directions will be addressed wherever 
appropriate. 

One session of invited papers will focus on the 
Shark Bay region, a World Heritage Site with 
wealth of arid coastal landforms and diverse 
geology, flora and fauna. Pioneering 
conservation programs have been initiated there 
in both the marine and terrestrial environments. 


The Forest Campaign - Environment Victoria 
Please send information to me at the address below 


Be about Environment Victoria 


[yy about the Forest Campaign 
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4) Mail to Environment Victoria Inc. 19 O’Connell St, Nth Melbourne 3051 
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VFENCA CAMPOUT 151-197 1999 
HOST Sunraysia Field Naturalist Club Inc. 


Enrolment and Booking Form 


NAME Ea ge cane es ce gree td 9 eg tet an ra oR So i 
ADDRESS Pa ieie gee Fs or ag eh it OPE LARS pr owiehe anny SRT a + Raps sacle 
A RELEASE DIGI U Bae oe ee cert 2 en MER cee, (oes deepens ane 
BOOKING FEE ENCLOSED TK 
PREFERRED OUTINGS 1. 
3 
4. 
VENCA CAMPOUT 15'-19"" 1999 
HOST Sunraysia Field Naturalist Club Inc. 
Enrolment and Booking Form 
INAUM Egeeeeie iene amr gr Pine en ere gin ee Pee gc orn: betas nt sone Steet 
ADDRESS biecxcess etree cath oars mE DE DOEIT, rn ir eee tae wt sort 
ARFILIAIE DIG DUBE foo accede cee pe taeer series. 2: -anroees pati beiahinad stnnee rs st hne 
BOOKING FEE ENCLOSED Richtee creates 05 
PREFERRED OUTINGS 1. 
2. 
3 
4, 
VFNCA CAMPOUT 15™-19™ 1999 
HOST Sunraysia Field Naturalist Club Inc. 
Enrolment and Booking Form 
NAY £2) bs ic fet ce tn ee Ret eal i bl Ue i AE AR ea ek bree, De Ree ey 
ADDRESS Bi Wicccs cee ete Nee Bg MR ae ISS OSU es Meee es Se BBE hates ete erat 
AERFIDCIAIBDICE GU Be ccscc teenie one ee a Re ah ek canine aay eee sa etase eter 
BOOKING FEE ENCLOSED Sh... ae 
PREFERRED OUTINGS 1. 
2. 


Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc 
Speaker syllabus for General Meetings — July to November 1999 


(Friday) 


11 August Botanical Gardens in 
Victoria 


8 September | What’s in a Name? 
(Annual General 


Meeting) 


13 October 


10 November 


Birds 


Central Victoria 


The Murray River as a 
Riparian Corridor for Land 


Amphibians of North 


14 July An Introduction to Nature 
Photography 
6 August Conservation of the 
Victorian Mallee 
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Rob Watkins — Bendigo 


Rod Waterman — Environment 
Victoria 


John Hawker, 
Heritage Victoria 


Tom Burton , 
LaTrobe University, Bendigo 


Chris Tzaros — Bendigo 


Peter Johnson 
Dept. Natural Resources and 
Environment, Bendigo 


Diary 


The General, Bird Observers Group and 
Mammal Survey Group meetings are held at the 
Golden Square Senior Citizens Building, Old 
High Street, Golden Square, unless otherwise 
indicated. 


General Meeting 


Wednesday, July 14, 7:30pm 
An Introduction to Nature Photography by Rob 
Watkins. 


Bird Observers Group 


Friday, July 2, 7:30pm 
Discussion topic: Bird Identification, common 
bush birds 


Excursion 


Sunday, July 4 

Millwood Dam 

Meet 9am at corner of Howard Street and 
Midland Highway, Epsom. 

Contact Anne Bridley 54 493479 to confirm 
arrangements 


Mammal Study Group 


July 28 meeting: 

Platypus Biology: aspects such as breeding, 
poison spur, electrolocation of prey, fungal 
diseases. Presented by W. N. Holsworth. 


August Meeting: 
Origins of Mammal Study Group. Slides by 
past and present participants welcome. 


Supper 

The usual arrangements for supper are as 
follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 
for supper. This small amount is used to 
reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper supplies. 


Other Events 


Sunday, July 11 

There will be a 

Working Bee in our garden. 
The work will be mainly planting. 
Meet at 9.00am. 


Dampier 300 

Biodiversity in Australia 1699 - 1999 and 
beyond. 

6 - 10 December 1999 

Alexander Library Theatre 

Perth Cultural Centre, Francis Street 

Perth, Western Australia 

(see page 11 for details) 


Advance Notice 

Fourth Australasian Native Orchid Conference 
and Show, Melbourne 5 - 8 October 2000. 
Registration Forms are now available 


